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hold that the objective world in its actual totality is thought, and that 
the processes of our intelligence are but reflections of that real thought 
under the conditions of a limited animal nature. But he does not 
sustain himself at this point of view. It may be that no one can ; 
but till it is done our Idealism, though we may wish it to be absolute, 
remains merely subjective " ? ' Adopting Professor Daniel's way of 
interpreting a philosopher, Green would have no right to pass this 
judgment, for Caird has explicitly repudiated subjective Idealism, on 
page 148 of his Philosophy of Religion. That philosophical criticism 
has the right to suppress illogical assertions, however explicit they 
may be, Green himself thus admits. The wonder is that such a 
right should ever have been questioned. 

Mr. Balfour, then, is not charging the transcendental analysis of 
experience with the solipsism which his examination finds in Green's 
pages ; on the contrary, he shows it to be the result of a desertion of 
the immanent point of view and of an unwarrantable emphasis on one 
of the organic elements of experience. He has explained elsewhere 2 
at greater length some of his objections to Green's type of Idealism, 
and these explanations should be examined by one who wishes to 
get a complete insight into his mind. It would then be seen how 
far he has or has not taken account of those assertions of Green, to 
which Professor Daniels has directed attention. 

Miami University. Roger Bruce Johnson. 



THE INTENSIVE STATEMENT OF PARTICULAR AND NEGATIVE 
PROPOSITIONS. 

In the late Professor Jevons' Studies in Deductive Logic (chapter 
XIV), we find perhaps as careful a discussion as is anywhere readily 
accessible of " Propositions and Syllogisms in Intension." The 
author justly estimates, at the beginning of this chapter, the impor- 
tance of the subject and deprecates the scant attention it has received; 
but an attempt to carry out fully the rules which he himself subse- 
quently states, leads to so much confusion that doubt is cast upon 
Jevons' own thoroughness in dealing with the question. 

The difficulty arises when one tries to follow the author's sugges- 
tions with reference to the intensive equivalents of particular propo- 
sitions. " Can we," he asks, " exhibit particular and negative 

1 Green's Works, vol. Ill, p. 143. 

2 Mind, 1884, pp. 76, 83. 
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propositions in the intensive form ? This question has not, I 
think, been much investigated by logicians, and the remarks to be 
found in the works of Hamilton and other logicians apply only to 
the universal affirmative proposition. Taking the particular affirma- 
tive, ' Some crystals are opaque,' it asserts that ' One or more crystals 
are among opaque things.' It follows, no doubt, that the quality 
' opaqueness ' is among the qualities of one or more crystals, namely, 
the particular crystals referred to in the extensive proposition. Thus 
/may be treated intensively much as A is treated" (p. 128). A 
proposition in A, ' All A's are B's,' would be, intensively expressed, 
' All the properties of B are properties of A.' A proposition in 7", 
we gather from the above, would be stated in intension thus : ' All 
the properties of B are properties of some A.' As regards the 
universal negative, Jevons points out that, from the proposition, ' No 
iron bars are transparent,' we cannot infer that ' No properties of 
transparent objects are properties of iron bars.' " This inference," 
he declares, " would be quite false, for there may be many properties, 
such as gravity, inertia, indestructibility, extension, etc., which are 
possessed alike by transparent objects and iron bars. All we can 
infer is that ' Not all the properties of transparent things are in iron 
bars,' or, ' Some of the properties of transparent things are not in 
iron bars.' Entire separation in extension involves only partial 
separation in intension, or an extensive assertion in E gives an 
intensive assertion in O. . . . We may in a somewhat similar way 
treat the particular negative, say, ' Some crystals are not symmetrical.' 
We cannot infer that 'All the common properties of symmetrical 
things are absent from some crystals,' but only some of those prop- 
erties." We may conclude, then, that A, I, E, and O will be, 
expressed intensively, as follows : All the properties of B are prop- 
erties of A ; All the properties of B are properties of some A ; Some 
properties of B are not properties of A ; Some properties of B are 
not properties of some A. 

But it is worth noticing that, while ' No A's are B's ' is the same 
as ' Some properties of B are not properties of A,' the latter pro- 
position cannot always be translated into the former, and the two 
are therefore not true equivalents. When the intension of B is 
greater than the intension of A, we shall find that Jevons' intensive 
form for £ really corresponds also to I. For instance, let A equal 
' plants ' and B ' exogens.' It is true that ' Some properties of B are 
not properties of A ' — the differentia of ' exogens ' does not belong to 
the class ' plants.' But it certainly is not true that ' No plants are 
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exogens.' The extensive proposition that holds good in this case is, 
' Some plants are exogens,' for which, according to Jevons' rule, the 
intensive equivalent would be, 'All the properties of exogens are 
properties of some plants.' For the class of propositions in I, where 
the predicate has greater intension than the subject, then, we find 
that Professor Jevons' intensive equivalents for both 7" and E are 
true. 

The fact is that a particular proposition has no special significance 
in intension. There are three conceivable ways in which two terms 
may be related as regards their intension. (1) They may entirely 
coincide in intension. In this case of course they will be identical, 
and will coincide in extension also. (2) They may be partially 
separate in intension. This case would be represented by the prop- 
osition, ' Some properties of B are not properties of A,' which Jevons 
takes as equivalent to an extensive proposition in E. That it has 
no such definite reference is evident. Partial separation in intension 
may mean that the intension of one term is contained in that of the 
other, as the intension of ' plant ' in that of ' exogen.' Here the 
extensive proposition, A, or its converse by limitation, I, holds good. 
Or the subject and predicate may be of about equal intension, as 
the terms ' stockholders ' and ' bondholders ' in Venn's well-known 
problem. Here E may be true or I, indifferently : whether ' No 
stockholders are bondholders,' or ' Some stockholders are bond- 
holders ' is immaterial, so far as the intensive relations between the 
two classes are concerned. The particular proposition, then, may 
be true for the same intensive relation between its terms as allows 
either A or E to be true. (3) The third conceivable relation between 
the intension of two terms, namely, that they shall be entirely separate 
in intension, need not concern us, even if it were a possible case. It 
is evident, first, that Professor Jevons' suggested equivalent propo- 
sition in intension for a universal negative may in some cases be 
equivalent to a particular affirmative instead ; and second, that it is 
useless to try to find an intensive equivalent for the particular propo- 
sition. That some A 's happen to be B's is a matter of pure accident 
as regards the relations of A and B in intension. As for the 
proposition, ' All properties of B are properties of some A,' the 
expression ' some A ' is inadmissible, for, when intensively regarded, 
a class is an indivisible unit and there can be no question as to its 
extension. 

Margaret Washburn. 



